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have been better if parts II. and III. had been transposed. These defects, 
however, are minor and detract but little from the value of the book. 

William J. Cunningham. 

Our Air Force: the Keystone of National Defense. By Willtam 
Mitchell, Brigadier General, Air Service. (New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 1921. Pp. xxvi, 223. $5.00.) 

During the fall of 1917 and the spring of 1918 perhaps the most 
widely held belief in the United States was that we were going to " win 
the war through the air ". Magazine covers pictured the sky dark with 
American aeroplanes on their way to wipe out German factories and cities 
with bombs. Inside the covers, glowing accounts told of what could be 
done and of the steps taken or just about to be taken to achieve these big 
results. Many of these articles seemed to receive encouragement from 
the authorities, at least there were no statements from responsible people 
suggesting that perhaps the pictures were exaggerated. Meanwhile the 
reality in France was quite different, and unknown. Early in July, 1918, 
there was only one American day bombing squadron. (No night ones. 
The second day bombing squadron began operations in September and at 
the armistice there were only four that had ever bombed, not six as the 
official figures show.) This was really less than half a squadron, as there 
were only eight planes. One was being repaired and six of the others 
went on a raid into Germany. By reason of absurd leadership none of 
these came back, so the American day bombing service was practically 
wiped out. This ended bombing operations for a month, and the German 
newspapers waxed sarcastic over the event because they knew, of course, 
that they had captured our only day bombing squadron. 

The American public does not yet know the facts concerning our air 
force, nor will General Mitchell's book enlighten them. Indeed his book 
is chiefly devoted to what he thinks could be done in the future, and gives 
a very poor notion of what actually was done in the past. His descrip- 
tions of the work of the various branches of the air service might be 
called the " literary theory " of the air service, for they include much of 
what was supposed to be done by each but little of what they actually did. 

Two quotations, the first from his foreword and the second from the 
last chapter, will give a better idea of the nature of the book than pages 
of comment. The first (p. xxiii) is, 

In case of the attack of a group of such airplanes or airships, 500 
explosions would occur covering the whole of the lower part of New 
York, which would practically wreck that entire part of the city ; and not 
only paralyze all the business, but would cause a conflagration such as 
has never been known before. Such a fire occurring in New York, situ- 
ated on a narrow peninsula between two rivers, would make it impossible 
for the population to get away from it on account of the congestion of 
the means of transportation that would result when this great population 
attempted to escape. They would be burned like rats in a trap. 
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The second (p. 218) is, 

Looking into the not very distant future, we can see the organization 
of our aeronautical resources so disposed that the minute war starts, our 
airships can cross the Atlantic Ocean within thirty-six hours, keep the 
whole area under observation and report anything that comes across it. 
They will be able to cross the Pacific in seventy-five hours or less, and do 
the same thing in that area. 

Nevertheless, because of General Mitchell's authoritative position his 
book will have to be read when the real history of " Our Air Force " is 
written. 

W. S. Holt. 

The Maritime History of Massachusetts, 1/83-1860. By Samuel 
Eliot Morison. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1921. Pp. xviii, 401. $5.00.) 

This is a book Theodore Roosevelt would have liked. It is the narra- 
tive of a people who lived the strenuous life, who faced hardships with 
courage, who were never dismayed by adversity nor made soft by good 
fortune. It is the story of the merchants and seafarers of Massachusetts 
during the days of American shipping supremacy, when the sailing vessels 
of the Bay State made the American flag a familiar sight in all the sea- 
ports of the world. 

Professor Morison gives a faithful account of all the maritime activi- 
ties of Massachusetts from 1783 to i860, tracing the record through alter- 
nating periods of depression and prosperity — the recovery following the 
Revolution, the rapid expansion of the early years of the Napoleonic wars, 
the ruin and devastation of the Embargo and the War of 1812, and the 
wonderful golden age of the sailing vessel, that reached its climax in 
the majestic clipper. No phase of seafaring activity is neglected. He 
shows how cod and mackerel were caught in nearby waters and on the 
Grand Banks; he takes us on voyages around the world with intrepid 
whale-hunters. He gives the details of the many branches of commerce — 
foreign trade with Europe and the Indies and the lands of the Pacific, 
coasting trade with the Middle Atlantic and the Southern States, and 
trade around the Horn with California and Oregon. He follows the 
varying fortunes of each village and city that drew its living from the 
sea. He takes us to the shipyards and shows us ships in the making 
under the watchful eyes of world-famous builders. He tells of the hardy 
seamen and captains upon whose resourcefulness and skill the success of 
all maritime venture ultimately depended. We see the opulent merchant 
princes of Salem and Boston directing their multifarious enterprises from 
wharf and counting-room, and we go to their homes to see the manner of 
their living, learning of their shrewdness and foresight, their politics and 
philanthropies, and not infrequently of sharp dealing and tight-fisted 
parsimony. And above all we learn of ships, from the light Chebacco 



